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AMERICA’S VISION MAKER 
Story of Eugene Victor Debs, the United States’ Great Socialist Anti-militarist 


RatpH CHAPLIN, serving a twenty-year sentence in one Federal 
Penitentiary for daring to express anti-militarist opinions during the 
first world war, addressed a poem to Eugene Victor Debs, serving a 
ten-year sentence in another Federal Penitentiary for an identical 
offence. Chaplin described Debs as “The Vision Maker’. 

Addressing the Government that prosecuted and imprisoned Debs, 
Chaplin wrote— 

Not he, but you are branded deep with guilt; 
His cell is holier than your highest shrine. 

I recall this poem, and story of Debs, since the United States is 
involved in the second world war. Socialist readers ought to consider 
the uncompromising anti-militarist attitude adopted by Debs when 
the United States entered the first world war, and so ask themselves 
what stand they think Debs would take to-day, now that the world 
is rushing to chaos, and the violence of war threatens to be replaced 
by the plague that follows inevitably in the wake of war. Disease 
must ever shadow the sword. 

Debs was born in Terre Haute, Ind., U.S.A., in 1855, the son of a 
respectable grocer who came from Alsace. He died in his home town 
in 1926. That means he was 71 years of age at the time of his death. 
Fifty of those years he spent in the struggle of the working class, and 
over thirty in an attempt to create an American Socialist Movement. 

Debs was educated in the public schools, including the high school. 
But he left school before he was fifteen years of age, and commenced 
working in the Vandalia paint shop in Terre Haute. This was in 
1870. The next year he got a position as fireman on a Vandalian 
locomotive. ‘Three years later he obtained a better position in the 
wholesale grocery. During these four years he attended a commercial 
college in the evenings. In 1879 he was elected City Clerk on the 
Democratic ticket and re-elected in 1881. 

Before he was twenty Debs threw himself into the work of organising 
the railwaymen. As a member of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, he was elected to office, and at 25 he became secretary of the 
Union. For twelve years he served the organisation as grand secretary 
and treasurer. He also edited the Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine. 

On 20th June 1893 Debs established one union for all railwaymen, 
under the name of the American Railway Union. As its President, 
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Debs made the A.R.U. one of the strongest labour unions in the 
United States, and was successful in the strike on the ‘‘Great Northern’. 

On 11th May 1894 the operatives at Pullmanville struck and, after 
futile efforts to gain a settlement by arbitration, joined the American 
Railway Union. This organisation took up their cause. In June 
Debs ordered a boycott of Pullman cars. The strike gradually 
spread. 

On end July Judges Wood and Grosscup, at Chicago, ordered a 
sweeping ‘‘omnibus” injunction. On the basis of telegrams and 
advice sent by Debs after this, he and his colleagues were arrested 
on two indictments for contempt of court, and were tried in September 
in the Federal Circuit Court sitting at Chicago. Judge Wood did 
not render a verdict till December, but then condemned Debs to six 
months’ imprisonment and his companions to three. 

Appeal was taken to the Supreme Court for release on habeas corpus, 
the ground being that an equity court had no right to issue such an 
injunction, and thus deprive men of trial by jury. The Supreme 
Court, however, sustained the Circuit Court, and Debs and his 
companions suffered imprisonment in Woodstock Jail, beginning in 
May 1895. Debs was liberated in November, and was given a 
tremendous ovation in Chicago. Debs told the workers that— 


“I went to Woodstock a2 Union man and I have come back to you a Socialist.” 


Victor Berger, whose later Socialist record was not remarkable for 
its worth or its consistency, had visited Debs in Woodstock and had 
helped to “‘convert’’ him. 

With Berger and Seymour Stedman, Debs set to work to found the 
Socialist Party of America. Its first convention was held in 1897. 
Debs was its first presidential candidate in 1900, and again in 1904, 
1908, 1912, and 1920. 

The last time he fought the campaign as Convict 9653 in Atlanta 
Jail. 

At his first contest in 1900 he polled 87,814 votes. In 1920 he polled 
819,799 votes. He remained in a hopeless minority 

Debs became Convict 9653 because, when the United States entered 
the world war, he refused to abate his opposition to it by one jot or 
one tittle. In a bold speech at Canton, Ohio, he urged the workers 
to do nothing in support of the war. 

President Wilson’s Quaker Attorney-General, Palmer, got him ten 
years’ imprisonment for that speech. After a time he was offered 
conditional pardon but refused to accept it. Then on 25th December 
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1921, President Harding released him as an “act of grace”. Debs 
left Atlanta on his own terms, having repudiated neither his ideas 
nor his words. 


Debs died at the local hospital from nephritis. He was in the 
hospital for four weeks, and knew that he was dying. His last remark 
before passing into unconsciousness was a declaration of undiminished 
faith— 


“T will go to my grave convinced that Socialism, and Socialism alone, offers the 
only remedy for the political and economic troubles of mankind.” 


Debs was not a thinker. But he was a man of direct, simple appeal. 
He possessed an unblemished character, and he was a tireless worker. 
Before his death he had become a legend to the working-class through- 
out the United States of America. 


WHEN WAR CAME 
August 1914 witnessed the commencement of the World War. 
Although the United States was not involved immediately, tension 
developed throughout America. Anti-war propaganda became 
perilous and unpopular. Debs squared up to the situation. In The 
Appeal to Reason for 11th September 1915, Debs wrote— 


“They are trying to send us to prison fot speaking our minds. Very well, let them. 
I tell you that if it had not been for men and women who in the past have had the moral 
courage to go to prison, we would still be in the jungles. 

I have been asked if I was opposed to all war and if I would refuse to be a soldier 
and to fight under any circumstances. .. . . No, I am not opposed to all wars under 
all circumstances, and any declaration to. the contrary would disqualify me as a 
revolutionist. When I say Iam opposed to war I mean ruling class wat, fot the ruling 
class is the only class that makes war. It matters not to me whether this war be offensive 
or defensive, or what other lying excuse may be invented for it, Iam opposed to it . 

If I were in Congress I would be shot before I would vote a dollar for such a wat. 

Capitalist wars for capitalist conquest and capitalist plunder must be fought by 
the capitalists themselves so fat as I am concerned, and upon that question there can 
be no misunderstanding as to my position. 

ie no country to fight for; my countty is the earth; and I am a citizen of the 
world, 

I would not violate my ptinciples for God, much less for a crazy Kaiser, a savage 
Czar, a degenerate King, or a band of pot-bellied parasites. 

But while I have not a drop of blood to shed for the oppressors of the working class 
and the robbers of the poor, the thieves and looters, the brigands and murderers, whose 
debauched misrule is the crime of the ages, I have a heattful to shed for their victims 
when it shall be needed in the war for their liberation. 

I am not a capitalist soldier; I am a proletarian revolutionist. I do not belong 
to the regular atmy of the plutocracy, but to the irregular army of the people... .. 

I am opposed to evety wat but onc; I am for that wat with heart and soul, and 
that is the world-wide war of the social revolution. In that war I am prepared to fight 
in any way the ruling class may make it necessary, even to the barricades. 

There is where I stand and where I believe the Socialist Party stands, or ought 
to stand, on the question of wat.” 
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CANTON SPEECH 
At last the United States entered the war and Debs had to re-define 
his position. He did this in the famous speech that he delivered at 
Canton, Ohio, on 16th June 1918. He denounced in clear, precise 
terms, war, and American participation in the world’s blood bath. 


Debs was addressing the Ohio State Convention of the Socialist 
Party. The speech was a report of his visit to a number of comrades 
who were held in jail for speaking out as he did against the mass 
slaughter of workers by workers, organised and degraded by Mammon 
to serve the gory glory of profit. Thinking of these comrades, Debs 
reiterated his opposition to war. He said— 


“T may not be able to say all I think, but I am not going to say anything I do not 
think. And I would rather a thousand times be a free soul in jail than a sycophant 
ot cowatd on the streets. They may put those boys in jail and some of the rest of 
us in jail, but they cannot put the Socialist movement in jail. Those prison bars 
separate their bodies from ours, but their souls are here this afternoon. They are 
simply paying the penalty that all men have paid in all the ages of history for standing 
erect and secking to pave the way for better conditions for mankind..... 


They who are animated with the unconquerable spirit of the Social Revolution, 
they who have the moral courage to stand erect, to assert theic convictions, to stand 
by them, to go to jail or hell for them—they are writing their names in this crucial 
hour, they are writing their names in fadeless letters in the history of mankind... . . 

In all the history of the world, you, the people, have never had a voice in declaring 
war and, strange as it certainly appears, no war by any nation in any age has ever 
beén declared by the people. 


Warts throughout history have been waged for conquest and power. The strong 
have always tried to rob the weak. The masters have always declared war. They 
never did any of the fighting; they have always sent the workers to fight for them. 


The masters alone declare war and they alone make peace. They have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. You, the workers, have nothing to gain and everything 
to lose—especially your lives. .... eS 


A GREAT TRIAL SPEECH 

For this speech, reiterating his opposition to war, Debs was arrested 
and charged with treason under the United States Espionage Law of 
15th June 1917. 

In Cleveland, on 9th September 1918, Eugene V. Debs went to 
trial in the court of Judge D. C. Westenhaver on a charge of treason. 
The case of the Federal Government was based entirely upon statements 
made by Debs in his speech at Canton, Ohio, recorded by a government 
agent stationed in the crowd. 

Debs delivered the plea to the jury himself. 

Here are excerpts that reveal the tenor of his great speech, his 
magnificent proletarian libertarian audacity: 


“When great changes occur in history, when great principles are involved, as a rule 
the majority is wrong. The minority is right. In every age there have been a few 
heroic souls who have been in advance of theit time, who have been misunderstood, 


stench saan 
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maligned, persecuted, sometimes put to death. Lorig after their martyrdom, 
monuments ‘were erected to them and garlands were woven for their graves. 

We hear a great deal about human brotherhood—a beautiful and inspiring theme. 
It is preached from a countless number of pulpits. It is vain for us to preach of human 
brotherhood while we tolerate this social system in which we ate a mass of warring 
units, in which millions of workers have to fight one another for jobs, and millions 
of business men and professional men have to fight one another for trade, for practice— 
in which we have individual interest and each is striving to care for himself alone 
without deference to his fellowmen. Human brotherhood is yet to be realised in 
this world. It can never be under the capitalist competitive system in which we live. 

Yes, I was opposed to the war. Iam perfectly willing, on that count, to be branded 
as a disloyalist, and if it is a crime under the Ametican law, punishable by 
imprisonment, for being opposed to human bloodshed, I am perfectly willing to be 
clothed in the stripes of a convict and to end my days in a prison cell.” 

The very first amendment to the Constitution reads— 

‘Congress. shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the Press; or the 


. right of the people peacefully to assemble, and to petition the government for a redress 


of grievances.’ 

That is perfectly plain English. It can be understood by a child. I believe that 
the revolutionary fathers meant what is here stated—that Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the Press, or of the right of the people to peacefully 
assemble, and to petition the government for a redress of grievances. 

I have told you that I am no lawyer, but it seems to me I know enough to know 
that if Congress enacts any law that conflicts with this provision in the Constitution, 
the law is void. If the Espionage Law finally stands, then the Constitution of the 
United States is dead. If that law is not the negation of every fundamental principle 
established by the Constitution, then certainly I am unable to read or to understand 
the English language... . 

I cannot take back a word I have said. I cannot repudiate a sentence I have uttered. 
I stand before you guilty of having made this speech. I do not know, I cannot tell, 
what your verdicts may be; nor does it matter much, so far as I am concerned. . . . 

I have been accused of obstructing the war. J admit it. Gentlemen, I abhor war. 
IT would oppose the war if I stood alone. When I think of a cold, glittering steel bayonet 
being plunged into the white quivering flesh of a human being, I recoil with horror. 
I have often wondered if I could take the life of my fellowman, even to save my own. 

Men talk about holy wars. There are none. Let me remind you that it was 
Benjamin Franklin who said, “There never was a good war or a bad peace’. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was a high authority upon the subject of war. And when, in 
his last days, he was chained to the rock of St. Helena, when he felt the skeleton hand 
of death reaching for him, he cried out in horror, ‘War is the trade of savages and 
barbarians’. 

I have read some history. I know it is the ruling classes that make war upon one 
another, and not the people. In all the history of this world the people have never 
yet declared a war. Not one. I do not believe that really civilised nations would 
murder one another. I would refuse to kill a human being on my own account. Why 
should I at the command of anyone else, or at the command of any power on earth? 

Twenty centuries ago there was one appeared upon earth we know as the Prince of 
Peace. He issued a command in which I believe He said, ‘Love one another.’ He 
did not say, ‘Kill one another’, but “Love one another’. He espoused the cause of the 
suffering poot—and the poor heard him gladly. It was not long before he atoused 
the ill-will and hatred of the usurers, the money changers, the profiteers, the high 
priests, the lawyets, the judges, the metchants, the bankers—in a word, the ruling 
class. They said of him, ‘He is preaching dangerous doctrine. He is inciting the 
common rabble. He is a menace to peace and order’. And they had him arraigned, 
tried, convicted, condemned, and they had his quivering body spiked to the gates 
of Jerusalem. 

This has been the tragic history of the race. In the ancient world Socrates sought 
to teach some new truths to the people, and they made him drink the fatal hemlock. 
It has been true all along the track of the ages. The men and women who have been 
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in advance, who have had new ideas, new ideals, who have had the courage to attack 
the established order of things, have all had to pay the same penalty... . 

Revolutions have a habit of succeeding, when the time comes for them... . The 
most heroic word in all languages is Revolution. I have sympathy with the suffering, 
struggling people everywhere. It does not make any difference undet what flag they 
were born, or where they live, I have sympathy with them all. I would, if I could, 
establish a social system that would embrace them all. 

Gentlemen, I am the smallest part of this trial. I have lived long enough to 
appteciate my own personal insignificance in relation to a great issue that involves 
the welfare of the whole people. What you may choose to do to me will be of small 
consequence after all. I am not on trial here. There is an infinitely greater issuc 
that is being tried in this Court, though you may not be conscious of it. American 
institutions are on trial here before a Court of American citizens. The future will tell.” 


This speech will take its place in history as a classic of oratory and 
libertarian expression. Never before, in an American Court, had 
such a speech been delivered to a jury by a defendant. Never once 
did Debs waver; never once did he attempt to escape from the implica- 
tions of his life-long principles. 

In passages that I have not reproduced, Debs reminded the Court 
that there had been a time when George Washington was denounced 
as a disloyalist; when Sam Adams, “the father of the American 
Revolution’, was condemned as an incendiary; when Patrick Henry 
was condemned as a traitor. 

Boldly facing the jury, Debs declared— 

“T would not retract a word that I have uttered, that I believe to be true, to save myself 
from going to the penitentiary for the rest of my days.” 

SENTENCED 

The stupid jury found Debs guilty. 

On September 14th he was sentenced to ten years in the Federal 
penitentiary. Exactly 60 years earlier, in the same State, the immortal 
John Brown of Harper’s ferry, Emerson’s “true gentleman’, had 
gone to his martyrdom. 

Taking advantage of his right to make a final plea to the Court, 
our comrade said— 

“Years ago I recognised my kinship with all living things, and I made up my mind 
that I was not one bit better than the meanest of the earth. I said then, and I say now, 
that while there is a lower class, I am in it; while there is a criminal element, I am of 
it; while there is a soul in prison, I am not free.” 

APPEAL DISMISSED 

Debs’ lawyers immediately appealed to the Supreme Court and 
he was released on bond, to await the decision of the higher court 
at his home. 

On roth March 1919, prosecutor Wertz telephoned Debs at his 
home and informed him that the Supreme Court had upheld the 
decision of the lower court—with the concurrence of the Liberals 
Holmes and Brandeis. Debs, 64 years old and suffering from heart 
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disease, packed his bag and took the train for Cleveland, to surrender 
to the Federal police. 


LAST WORDS 
To the Press representatives, in a last interview, Debs said— 


“The decision is perfectly consistent with the character of the Supreme Court as 
a ruling class tribunal. ; 

Great issues ate not decided by the courts, but by the people. I have no concern 
in what the coterie of begowned corporation lawyers in Washington may decide in 
my case. The court of final resort is the people, and that court will be heard from 
in due time.” 


On 1gth April 1919, five months after the World War had ended, 
Debs entered Moundsville jail in West Virginia, since the Federal 
jails were too crowded with political prisoners to accommodate him. 
He was transferred secretly, two months later, to the penitentiary at 
Atlanta. He remained here, as stated already, until 25th December 
1Q2t. 

RETURN FROM PRISON 

The following excerpts are from the magnificent fighting speech 
Debs made in Chicago, in 1922, on his return to the public platform 
after his long imprisonment. 

Undeterred by his weary imprisonment, Debs thundered his message 
to the common people— 


“JT am just recovering from the effects of a speech I made almost four years ago. 
That must have been a very telling speech. It was begun at Canton, Ohio, and 
completed at Atlanta, Georgia. But there is nothing to regret. I opposed the war. 
I still oppose war. I said then, I say now, that I would not go to war at the command 
of any capitalist country on the face of this earth. 

Wats have always been declared by the ruling class and the battles have been fought 
and the victims furnished by the working class. 

I would have saved the lives of 60,000 young Americans who petished upon the 
battlefields of France. Sixty thousand American corpses in France to produce thirty 
thousand millionaires in the United States. 

The politicians at Washington declared the wat; the editors of the country yelled 
for wart; the preachets howled for war; but none of them went to the war. 

I spoke at that time from a deep sense of conviction, and ten years is a very moderate 
sentence for having an opinion of your own in the United States of America. If you 
and I believed in war we would have the honesty and courage to go to the front and 
get our share of it.” 


Debs saw the true republic of the common people coming all over 


the world—- 


“War is the negation of civilisation and an outtage upon humanity. 

It is coming, coming, coming just as certain as I stand in your presence. You 
may hasten it, you may retard it, but it is coming as certain as the sun rises on the 
motrow. 

All ovet the wide world the victims of this system, of the war for which the system 
is responsible, the toiling and producing masses, the men and women who do the 
world’s work, ate lifting their bowed bodies from the earth and beginning to stand 
erect. Regardless of nationality, or creed, or colour, or sex, they are recognising 
their common kinship, grasping hands, removing the boundary lines, and calling 
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each other ‘Comrade’. They are beginning to recognise their common identity, 
to take an inventory of their own resources, to develop their capacity to think clearly. 
They have struggled through the ages from slavery to serfdom, and through serfdom 
to wage-slavery, to become freemen and freewomen in Socialism, the next inevitable 
stage of out advancing civilisation. Millions of them everywhere are beginning to 
ask why it is that they must press their rags still closer lest they press against the silk 
garments that their fingets are fashioning; why it is they must offend their hunger with 
the odour of the banquet they have spread, but may take no part in; why it is they 
must walk within the shadows of the palaces they have erected, but may not enter. 
They are beginning to think, they will soon begin to act. 

The ruling classes were going to save civilisation—and now look abroad at Europe, 
a vast armed camp, all of these so-called allies now pitted against each other and ready 
to fly at each other’s throat. It is the way in which they have kept faith with the people 
and made the world safe for democracy. 

I believe in the ultimate destiny of mankind. I believe and know that in this struggle, 
however fiercely it may be waged, whatever changing fortunes may be, that all the 
latent powers within us are being developed, and we expand to our true proportion; 
that we discharge our duty even though we do go to prison. Here let me say that I 
would rather be in jail with my self-respect than be on the street with a gag on my 
lips. I despise and defy their laws. 

While I was born in the State of Indiana, I am not a citizen of the United States. 
My conscience lost me my citizenship. That is better than if my citizenship cost 
me my conscience. 

The real capital of this nation is in Wall Street. Congress is its Standing Committce. 

Do not wait until we become popular. We will not need you then, and the world 
will not know that you ever lived. It is the man who has the courage to stand out of 
the beaten track, to be true to himself and the highest he knows, who may arouse 
opposition. He may incur hate, but in every hour of trial he can stand erect for the 
majesty of his own manhood; he can look himself in the face without blushing; he 
can go to rest at night with his self-respect, and walk forth in the morning a man.” 


It was a great and wonderful speech. One that deserved to live. 
It is the concluding paragraph of a worthy chapter in working-class 


history—the chapter recording the story of Debs’ war resistance. The 


speech ranks Debs with Karl Liebknecht and John MacLean, and 
unites the world in the glory of anti-militarist struggle and defiance. 
It proves that he kept faith with himself and with the working-class 
of the world. It immortalises the picture of Debs in his best mood— 
on trial, facing his profit- and blood-intoxicated accusers; indicting, 
from the dock, and later from the silence of the jail, dollar patriotism. 

This great after-prison speech of Eugene Debs reminds us of the 
vitality of the dock speech that we have recorded. History will not 
want to know what the judge said, nor the State attorney. When 
we read the lives of the martyrs, we recall the questions and comments 
of their persecutors with scorn. We only honour what the martyrs 
said. And history will honour what Debs said in an American Court, 
on the famous day of his 1918 trial. 


WHAT ARE THE WORKERS? 
At Madison, on 18th April 1923, Debs delivered another great 
speech, in which he defined the place of the workers in Capitalist 
class. I excerpt-— 
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“The working classes are HANDS; farm hands, factory hands, mill hands, mind 
hands—hands, hands, hands. Do you understand that in this system you are merely 
the hands of your capitalist masters, that you are fit only with your horny hands to 
produce wealth to enrich them while yourselves remain in poverty and dependence? 
Hands is what you ate and hands is what you will remain in the capitalist system; 
hands to the capitalist head, hands to be calloused and deformed and to become ugly 
in the service of the capitalist head that looks down with scorn and contempt; the 
head that looks from the proud eminence of a palace down into the sodden quarters 
where the hands rest for a little while to reproduce themselves in the form of fresh 
hands for other heads that are to be served in poverty and misery and degradation, 
and so and on for ever.” 


Hits, all palpable hits, magnificent propaganda points, worthy of 
the fire and burning enthusiasm of Eugene V. Debs, the prison-martyr 
of his class, the American Socialist deprived of his citizenship by 
Congress and, therefore, the outstanding American citizen of his 
day and generation. 


If you have enjoyed this fragment of biography you should read the 
author’s other biographical studies—“Richard Carlile” (160 pages) 1s 9d; 
“John MacLean” (72 pages) 6d; “Bakunin” (72 pages) 8d; “Pioncers of 
Anti-Parliamentarism” (stories of the world’s great Anti-Militarists) 
1s 2d; and the authot’s story of how he became a Socialist, “Dogmas 
Discarded” (Parts I and I!) 1s 2d. Prices include postage. Ask for 
a catalogue. 


